REWARD —A decrease of 15.8 
FOR SAFETY percent in the basic 

compensation rate for 
the “Cannery” classification goes into 
effect July 1 as part of a broad rate re- 
vision of all workmen’s compensation 
rates in the State of New York. This de- 
crease will result in an estimated savings 
to all employers in excess of $41,000,000. 
The overall average reduction in manual 
rates, says the New York State Canners 
& Freezers Association, amounts to 14.1 
percent from present rates. Decreases in 
nearly all classifications have been an- 
nounced. The old rate for Canneries in 
New York State has been reduced from 
$3.80 to $3.20, starting July 1. Rate for 
each individual classification is based on 
its loss experience, and judging from the 
decrease announced for processors,-it can 
be assumed they are doing a better job 
of reducing accidents than heretofore. 


In 1954 seventy canning and freezing 
firms in New York State participated in 
on Association sponsored Safety Pro- 
gram. Sixty-two plants have enrolled in 
the Second Annual Accident Prevention 
Campaign for 1955. 


In the state of Wisconsin in 1954 62 
Pea Plants and 46 Corn Plants, many of 
them of course duplications, participated 
in the Safety Contest in that State. In 
1955 80 Plants had lived up for the pro- 
‘ram by June 10. The Illinois Canners 
\ssociation is another group that pio- 
veered in the development of an Asso- 
‘ation Accident Prevention Program in 

‘54. Compared with these other States 
‘e number of plants participating there 

smaller, understandably because of the 

wer number of plants in that state, but 


’ percentage is estimated about the 
me, 


‘bject of these Safety Programs is, of 
¢ orse, first of all the elimination of hu- 
! 0 suffering; but a very practical sec- 
© ‘ary objective is accident cost reduc- 
Accidents cost money, far more 
{. » most of us realize, but there are not 
te many records available. The reduc- 
tin compensation rates experienced in 

York State because of a program, 

gh not by any means representing 
most important savings in cost, is 
nc ortheless a good plain-to-see figure 
hard headed businessmen can put a 
‘ron. It should lead to a spread of 
very worthwhile activity to other 
As: \ciation groups. 
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FTC AND —tThe Federal Trade Commission complaint against The 

National Food Brokers Association late last week contains 
THE BROKER all the elements of spite work. As is well known the 
commission and especially the chairman is not exactly sympathetic with the 
laws it is entrusted to enforce. Created in 1914 with the hope that it would 
prove to be both independent of political interference and expert in maintain- 
ing competition, the Federal Trade Commission, especially in the past few 
years, under the chairmanship of Mr. Howrey, has become just another 
executive agency under the control of its chairman and serving at the pleasure 
of the President, or perhaps more appropriately his advisors. The chairman, 
appearing as an attorney of record in an important litigation now pending, 
as counsel for the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, challenged an order of 
the Federal Trade Commission respecting rubber tiers and tubes. As a mem- 
ber of the Attorney General’s committee to review the anti-trust laws, he 
approved the report of the committee which would weaken the laws in many 
respects. Though of course the committee used the term “liberalize” rather 
than “weaken”. One of those liberalizing features it is generally agreed would 
have created havoc in the food brokerage industry. 


The NFBA has stood like a rock opposing any weakening of the anti-trust 
laws and especially the Robinson-Patman Act, which is of such great concern 
to the canning industry. . 


The charge (see page 6) that the association censored members for merely 
soliciting an account held by another broker member could be true. This 
column doesn’t propose to know the inner workings of the association. If it 
is true and if it is effective then a good many other people, as Mr. Rogers says, 
are going to be just as guilty, or even more so, for the association does not 
prohibit advertising as many of the others do. So that if the association does 
become the recipient of a cease and desist order it is not calculated to injure 
the reputation of the association. Nor is it reasonable to expect that it will 
cause any appreciable loss of membership which has just about doubled since 
Mr. Rogers took over in November 1945. 


CABINET -—lIf canners think they have a shelf problem, and there’s 
PROBLEM little doubt that they do, they might feel a little better about 

their own plight if they’ll take a look at the cabinet problem 
of the freezers. When the industry was in its infancy, and some say it still is, 
lack of cabinets in retail stores was one of the biggest obstacles in the way of 
an even more fantastic growth ofthis lusty infant. For a time the problem 
was licked, or partially so at least, but it was inevitable that it would catch 
up to the indusry once again. (See page 9.) Chances are too it will remain 
with the industry always, for it is essentially one of its basic limitations. The 
task committee is faced with no mean job. The open top freezer chest that’s 
now in general use in retail stores is made possible only because cold does 
not rise, for the same reason the doors on upright cabinets must be kept 
closed. Glass doors might possibly be the answer but the retailer is sure to 
complain of the increased cost of operating these. But our modern day engi- 
neers have a habit of being ingenious. Who knows, maybe some day the 
frozen food department will be a walk-in with the Manager supplying fur 
coats and other artic accessories at the door. 
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WASHINGTON 


Brokers Cited by Federal 
Trade Commission 


N.F.B.A. and entire membership 


eliminate competition. 


The Federal Trade Commission, last 
Thursday June 16, issued a complaint 
against the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation and its 1,750 Food Broker mem- 
bers throughout the country charging 
them with conspiring to eliminate com- 
petition in the industry. The complaint 
alleges that members are _ prohibited 
from soliciting the account of a principal 
already represented by another member, 
stating that a member who violates this 
agreement is disciplined, reprimanded or 
suspended from the association. It also 
states that an application for member- 
ship is refused if the applicant has been 
guilty of soliciting business already in 
the hands of association members. 

The commission called this practice a 
dangerous tendancy, to hinder and re- 
strain competition in the industry in vio- 
lation of section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

As parties to the alleged practice, the 
complaint includes, in addition to Presi- 
dent Watson Rogers and all members, 
the members of the executive and ad- 
visory committees, most of whom are 
past national chairmen of the association. 

The parties were granted 30 days in 
which to answer the complaint. Hearing 
is scheduled in Washington for August 
15, before hearing examiner Everett F. 
Haycraft. 

ROGERS STATEMENT 

President Watson Rogers, on Monday 
morning June 20, issued a statement to 
the press calling attention to the fact 
that it is unethical for the doctor, the 
dentist, the lawyer or the public ac- 
countant to solicit business. Food Brok- 
ers have a provision in their Code of 
Ethics on solicitation, he said, but it does 
not go as far as the others. The food 
brokers’ Code of Ethics condemns “any 
unfair methods or tactics employed by a 
competitor, with a view to securing such 
representation”. He emphasized the 
word “unfair”. 

Mr. Rogers also emphasized that the 
FTC complaint has nothing to do with 
the selling of merchandise, it involves 
brokers’ solicitation of a manufacturer, 
canner, processor and so forth, to ap- 
point him sales representative of the 
manufacturers products. ‘Competition 
among food brokers in their solicitation 
of such business from wholesale custom- 
ers,” he said, “is the keenest competi- 
tion to be found in any industry in the 
United States. The association has been 


charged with conspiring to 


singularly devoted to intensification of 
that competition, through to education of 
its members.” 


Mr. Rogers also pointed out that the 
provision of the food brokers code hav- 
ing to do with solicitation has been in 
effect since about 1915. He said that it 
is the opinion of Association Counsel 
that it does not appear from the com- 
plaint that FTC condemns a Code of 
Ethics condemning unfair solicitation. 
“It appears that the charge in the com- 
plaint of the commission is that in prac- 
tice, the association and its members 
condemn mere solicitation, just as does 
the Lawyer’s Code, the Physician’s Code, 
the Accountant’s Code and others.” He 
admitted that there are many food brok- 
ers who individually feel very strongly 
that mere solicitation is improper inter- 
ference with a proper contract. The as- 
sociation and its members, he said, can 
do nothing and have no right to attempt 
to change the thinking of individuals on 
what is right and wrong. So far as the 
association is concerned, Mr. Rogers 
said, “We believe the facts will show 
that the Code has not been administered 
as though mere solicitation were held 
improper. Nor have we implied that to 
our members or to the world. Instead it 
has been administered with careful re- 
gard for the world ‘unfair’ in its pro- 
visions . . . I cannot believe that it is in 
the public interest to encourage men in 
professions, trade or industry to inter- 
fere improperly with another man’s con- 
tract. That is what ‘unfair’ solicitation 
of another man’s representation means.” 

Mr. Rogers said that the association 
office and counsel will continue to analyze 
the complaint, “At this time we could 
not say just what action we shall take. 
We shall of course do everything in our 
power to defend the proper and legal 
rights of the association and its mem- 
bers.” 


QUARTERMASTER AMENDS 
PEA NIPS 


Notice of intent to purchase 180,000 
cases of No. 10’s and 39,000 cases of No. 
303 fancy canned peas issued by the 
“Quartermaster” on June 7, with a clos- 
ing date of July 6, has been revised at 
the request of the Wisconsin Canners 
Association to allow mixed sieve sizes. 
The Association pointed out to the Chi- 


cago market center that the Federal 
Specifications requiring that 70 percent 
or more of the peas in the cans must be 
of the size specified, does not conform to 
commercial practices. And thus the offer- 
ings would be greatly restricted. The 
amendment specifies that the sizes shall 
be limited to 1 to 5 or any combination 
of these sizes. 

The Market Center had nothing to say 
about the Association’s protest that the 
early closing date cf July 6 puts Wiscon- 
sin pea canners at a disadvantage with 
earlier packing areas due to the fact that 
Walsh-Healy provisions on orders of 
$10,000 or more apply to any work per- 
formed on the merchandise after the 
date of the award. 

The National Canners Association has 
called attention to the fact that in order 
to stay on the QMC Bidder’s List canners 
should acknowledge receipt of the invita- 
tion even though not intending to bid. 
This is necessary to stay on the list. A 
request to be placed on the list should be 
addressed to the nearest QM Market 
Center. These are: 226 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago; 1321 Pembleton 
Street, Columbia, South Carolina; Felix 
at Hemphill Street, Fort Worth, Texas; 
623 Hardesty Avenue, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; 1206 Santee Street, Los Angeles, 
California; Port of Embarkation Unit 3, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; 29th Street and 
Third Avenue, Brooklyn, New York; 1709 
Kelly Road, Richmond, Virginia and P. O. 
Box 3225, Seattle, Washington. 

To be placed on the Veterans Admin- 
istration List request should be ad- 
dressed to: The General Supplies Sec- 
tion, Procurement Division, Supplies 
Service, Veteran’s Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Speaking of QM Procedure in 1955 
which is expected to be unchanged from 
1954, the Northwest Canners Associa- 
tion, in its latest Bulletin, called atten- 
tion to the fact that no Government 
Agency can limit an invitation to bid 
to any particular geographical area or 
to any particular group of contractors; 
therefore all packers of a commodity on 
the list will receive a copy of a particu- 
lar NIP even though it was timed to cor- 
respond with the packing season in an 
early area or region. However, it is in- 
tended that first invitations for bids will 
be for the relative quantities of the total 
requirements represented by the histor'- 
cal packs of the earlier areas, and that 
as the season progresses future invit:- 
tions will reflect the later packs. 

As the Association points out, it ws 
announced early in the year that no i)- 
formation would be published with re- 
spect to total requirements or requi’’- 
ments of individual commodities. (© ie 
other important item pointed out by te 
Northwest Bulletin is that a bidder nw 
has to bid on the nonexempt or open p:''- 
tion of a NIP to qualify for future 16° 
gotiating on the exempt or the smull 
business quantity. To qualify he must 
have quoted within 120 percent of he 
highest award made. He can subinit 
orally but must confirm in writing. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Drosophila Control 
Recommendations 


Special National Canners Association Committee issues valuable 
guides based on experimental field work during the past year in 


California and the East. 


Prepared by the N.C.A. Committee 
on Tomato Products Sanitation 


Control experimental work during the 
past year in California, New Jersey, Del- 
aware, and Maryland has developed the 
following information: 

It was found that the majority of egg 
deposition by adult Drosophila in the 
field, in growth cracks and in fresh me- 
chanical cracks in the fruit, occurred in 
the field between the period from 4 to 8 
p.m, and in the early morning between 6 
and 8 a.m. before the light became too 
strong and the temperature too high. The 
rate of egg deposition during these peri- 
ods was 25 to 35 times the rate of egg 
deposition during the rest of the day. 

It was also found that while eggs were 
deposited by Drosophila in growth 
cracks, just as many eggs were laid in 
mechanical cracks which occurred during 
picking and after the fruit was har- 
vested. 

On the basis of this evidence, it is ob- 
vious that canners should make every 
effort to minimize the accumulation of 
Drosophila in the field by following cer- 
tain cultural practices, and that they 
should also be prepared to institute new 
field or delivery programs which will 
supplement such practices. The follow- 
ing sugegstions are made on the basis of 
present information: 


ClUTURAL PRACTICES IN FIELDS 
OF TOMATOES 

' ant tomatoes in rows farther apart 
wii the plants closer together in the 
roy This will provide the same number 
of ‘ants per acre, but will eliminate 
mu of the damage caused by field 
eq. ment used in cultivating and spray- 
Ing lants. It will also help to prevent 
dar :e to the plants and tomatoes by 
pic! 's during the harvesting season. 
Pro ie clean roadways for stacking the 
fie’ containers and the use of the pick- 
up | icks, 

U only dry containers which have 
heer thoroughly cleaned before being 
tak« to the tomato field. Spraying con- 
tain’ s with malathion, thoroughly cov- 
erin; on the inside and outside, and al- 
lowi) . them to dry before using, was 
foun to be helpful in killing adult 
Dros: shila. 
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Put on a special campaign to eliminate, 
so far as possible, breeding places for 
the Drosophila in the areas surrounding 
the tomato fields. Experiments have 
shown that the adult population of flies 
is larger in tomato fields which are lo- 
cated close to areas where peaches, 
cantaloupes, and other fruits are grown 
than it is in more isolated areas. Adult 
population is also larger in areas which 
are close to roadside stands having fruit 
refuse piles nearby, or where fruit and 
sweet potato storages are located. The 
assistance of county agents and public 
health officials should be enlisted in such 
a continuing clean-up campaign. 


FIELD SPRAYING 

Experimental work done by entomolo- 
gists in several of the eastern states has 
shown that the inclusion of TDE (DDD) 
in the last two or three sprays was very 
beneficial in cutting down the Drosophila 
egg count in tomato fruits. Every canner 
and his field staff should endeavor in 
1955 to put on a complete insect control 
program because any type of injury to 
the plant by insects provides a favorable 
spot for Drosophila to lay eggs. It has 
been shown that the increase in yield of 
No. 1 fruit when insects have been con- 
trolled will more than pay for the in- 
secticide. This increase in yield of No. 1 
fruit, combined with reduction in egg 
count, should make the inclusion of in- 
secticides in the spraying program a 
“must” for 1955. This statement, of 
course, applies primarily to eastern and 
midwestern areas where fungicide sprays 
are put on a regular field procedure. 


REDUCE THE NUMBER OF 
FRESH CRACKS 
Cracks that are due to sudden growth 
of the tomatoes before they are picked 
cannot be controlled by any means known 
at present. A rain after a prolonged dry 
spell is almost sure to produce a large 
number of growth cracks and picking 
should therefore be carried on as 
promptly as possible to remove sound 
tomatoes before eggs are laid. 
Entirely too many cracks on sound to- 
matoes are caused by rough handling of 
the tomatoes during picking and after 


they are picked. Poor picking practices, 
and rough handling and loading prac- 
tices, will obviously cause damage to 
sound fruit. It is recommended that 
canners arrange for closer supervision 
of packing crews to see that proper 
picking and handling methods are used, 
that containers not be over-filled, and 
that they are loaded and stacked on the 
truck in such a manner as to avoid 
breakage of the fruit at loading time and 
in transit to the canning plant. 


Every effort should be made late in 
the season to process all fruit the same 
day it is picked. If the tomatoes are 
picked late in the afternoon and not 
loaded on the truck until 5 or 6 p.m., 
they should be treated at the receiving 
station with a smoke generator to kill 
any adult flies which may be in the con- 
tainers. No picked tomatoes should be 
allowed to stay in the field overnight 
curing the late tomato season. This may 
necessitate working out a schedule of 
pick-ups and deliveries with growers 
during the latter part of the season in 
order to avoid late deliveries. If late 
deliveries cannot be entirely avoided, 
operation of the factory beyond the usual 
hours may be a possible alternative. 


CABBAGE HEAD SIZE CAN 
BE CONTROLLED 


Cabbage growers can do something 
about the size of cabbage heads they pro- 
duce, depending upon the demand of 
their particular market, says Doctor M. 
T. Vittum, vegetable crops specialist at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva. 

“Kraut processors prefer large heads, 
but the housewife prefers relatively 
small heads of cabbage,” he explains. 
Trials carried on at the Experiment Sta- 
tion show that the size of head, yield, 
and amount of bursting can be controlled 
to a large extent by spacing and irriga- 
tion. 

Acre-size tracts of Wisconsin All-Sea- 
son cabbage were set out at four differ- 
ent planting distances. The fields were 
irrigated whenever available moisture in 
the surface two feet of soil dropped be- 
low 50 percent. 

“The tests demonstrated that cabbage 
grown for kraut should be spaced 18 
inches apart in the row for maximum 
yields of large heads,” says Doctor Vit- 
tum. “This spacing gave three tons to 
the acre more cabbage over 24-inch spac- 
ing on nonirrigated fielés and four tons 
to the acre more on irrigated fields.” 

Market growers would find a 12-inch 
spacing best for producing the small- 
sized heads preferred by the housewife, 
he reports. “The close spacing tends to 
keep the heads small while slightly in- 
creasing yield over the 18-inch spacing,” 
says the Station scientist. 

The percentage of unmarketable burst 
heads increased with wider spacing. Iri- 
gation also led to an increase in number 
of burst heads. The least amount of 
bursting occurred where plants were set 
12 inches apart in the row and were not 
irrigated, but lack of irrigation reduced 
the yield somewhat. 


MERCHANDISING 


MACARONI AND CANNED MEATS 
PROMOTION UNDERWAY—Robert M. 
Green, executive director of the National 
Macaroni Institute, at left, and J. H. 


Moninger, secretary of the National 
Meat Canners Association, review the 
point-of-sale material which has_ been 
distributed across the country by mem- 
bers of both organizations. A full scale 
publicity program aimed at Mrs. Home- 
maker kicked off this promotion which 
began June 15 extending through July. 


A marked resemblance is 


family 
achieved by J. H. Filbert, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., for Mrs. Filbert’s Mayonnaise and 
Mrs. Filbert’s Salad Dressing by the use 
of identically designed caps with differ- 


ent background colors. The blue cap for 
the salad dressing and the yellow cap for 
mayonnaise assure immediate identifica- 
tion. In addition to a price spot, the caps 
carry a message encouraging the pur- 
chaser to save the labels for premiums. 
Caps are by Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany and Anchor Hocking. Labels, with 
the coupon feature, are by Gamse Litho; 
glass by Maryland, Anchor Hocking and 
Owens-Illinois. The products are packed 
in quart, pint and half-pint sizes. 


BETTER LIVING OFFERS 
“SPOT ANNOUNCEMENTS” 
TO ADVERTISERS 


“Spot Announcements,” an innovation 
in flexible progressive publishing, are 
being offered to advertisers by Better 
Living Magazine, O. R. Whitaker, Ad- 
vertising Director, has announced. The 
ads, running 14 lines on one column or 7 
lines across two columns, give adver- 
tisers an opportunity to place short re- 
minder copy in premium positions at the 
bottom of editorial run over columns in 
the magazine. 

“In taking advantage of these Spot 
Announcements,” said Mr. Whitaker, 


“the advertiser can step up his fre- 


quency or call attention to his ad in the 
magazine. No plates are required for the 
ads.” 

Better Living is the officially endorsed 
magazine of the Super Market Institute. 


The Filice & Perrelli Canning Co., Inc., 
canners of fruits and vegetables, with 
headquarters at Richmond, California, 
have announced the appointment of Herb 
Nelson & Co., Inc., San Francisco, as 
advertising and merchandising counsel. 


LA CHOY PLASTIC CLOWN 
DISPLAY 


La Choy Food Products of Archbold, 
Ohio, are offering their latest in-store 
promotional piece, “La Choy’s Plastic 
Clown Balloon”. The plastic clown is for 
special La Choy promotions during the 
months of June and July. It is a char- 
acter likeness of the La Choy Chinese 
Clown which is known throughout the 
trade. The clown is four feet tall, in five 
colors and is topped with a unique chef’s 
hat. The clown is easily inflatable and is 
weighted on the bottom to stand in an 
upright position, 
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Francis H. Leggett & Company now 
distribute their “Premier” Apple Sauce 
in glass. The new package is a fifteen 
ounce capacity fruit jar, sealed with a 
pry-off vacuum closure. The attractive 
“spot” label on the new package is white, 
printed in blue, red and green. Labels 
by United States Printing and _ Litho- 
graph Company, jars and caps by An- 
chor Hocking. 


Mass floor displays and_ especi«lly 
jumble displays have proven especi: \ly 
helpful in moving canned foods in ~ ol- 


ume. Taking advantage of this tr: nd, 
merchandising minded Stokely-VanC: up 
is supplying retailers with the attract ve, 
easy-to-assemble display bins sh wn 
above. Shipped five or ten to a ma: ‘er 
unit, they have a large overhanging p: 0d- 
uct bin that holds 110 pounds (3 ca: °s) 
of canned foods. Full color printing, ed, 
yellow, black, and peach are used on 
both units to catch the eye of the s\.op- 
per. Art treatment is different on «ach 
unit. Called “Selmor” stands, they are 
supplied by Hinde & Dauch of Sandu ‘ky, 
Ohio. 
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“ROZEN FOODS 


Freezers Tackle Cabinet Problem 


Packers and other segments of the 
‘rozen food industry are downright wor- 
jed about the lack of space in frozen 
food cabinets in retail stores. In the face 
of greater consumer demand for existing 
products and with many new products 
being introduced every month, this short- 
age is assuming the proportions of a 
major bottleneck. No one, least of all the 
packers, expects that retail grocers can 
continue adding more cabinets of exist- 
ing design and capacity. There simply 
isn’t that much floor space. 


Last month president George Mentley 
of the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers decided that the only solu- 
tion was to find a way to increase the 
capacity of frozen food cabinets without 
increasing the amount of floor space they 
occupy. He appointed a special commit- 
tee (Cabinet Task Force Committee) to 
come up with a solution. Hamilton Stone 
of Minute Maid was named chairman. 
Members are: C. D. Suydam of Birds 
Eye; E. J. Piszek of Mrs. Paul’s Kitch- 
ens; Frank Penn of Minute Maid Snow 
Crop Div.; and Ralph O. Dulany of John 
H. Dulany & Son. Chairman Stone in- 
dicated he will invite others in the in- 


dustry as necessary to assist in the pro- 
gram and to serve on subcommittees. 


The committee met in New York June 
16. Facing the tough problem in a cli- 
mate of optimism the committee: 


1. Agreed that present cabinets are 
inefficient, perhaps overly fancy. 

2. Agreed that retail stores should be 
the ones to decide what they need, what 
they want, and how much they can af- 
ford to pay for new cabinets. 

3. Voted to assume the task of de- 
signing the cabinet of tomorrow. 

4. Voted to spearhead a drive to raise 
funds to finance development of the new 
designs. 

5. Admitted that some retailers might 
hesitate before making a sizable invest- 
ment in new cabinet designs and agreed 
that the packers would probably fall heir 
to the big selling job. 


RETAIL STORE SURVEY 
Key man in the program probably is 
Frank Penn, vice president and general 
production manager of Minute Maid 
Snow Crop Div. A graduate engineer 
(MIT), Penn was assigned the job of 
conducting the retail store survey and 


coming up with the general specifica- 
tions for a skeleton cabinet from which 
equipment engineers could start. Con- 
census of opinion was that the design 
would have to utilize the air space above 
the square footage assigned to frozen 
foods (i.e., multi-level cabinets). 


Penn’s subcommittee (other members 
are Courtney Seabrook, vice president 
of Seabrook Farms and Dick Risteen, 
Dulany field sales manager, who repre- 
sented Ralph Dulany) also will recom- 
mend to the full committee the best 
means of tackling the engineering phase 
of the program. 


FUND DRIVE 


Hamilton Stone of Minute Maid, chair- 
man of the committee, named Jack Fox, 
Minute Maid president, along with 
NAFFP president Mentley of Birds Eye, 
and E. J. Piszek, president of Mrs. Paul’s 
Kitchens, to lead the fund drive. No 
funds have been pledged for the develop- 
ment program as yet. 


Another subcommittee, headed by Coe 
Suydam of Birds Eye, is assigned the 
task of accumulating all available data 
(the economic facts of life) which can 
be used to sell the new cabinet design to 
the retailers. Big problem here, the com- 
mittee agreed, is that there is no com- 
mon denominator by which the percent- 
age of frozen food sales in grocery stores 
can be accurately measured. What is 


(Continued on Page 11) 


for a better-looking, 
better-tasting product... 


An Indiana Paddle Finisher on your production 
line gives you these important advantages: 

1—A premium quality product—smooth, velvety, full of flavor. 
2—A larger volume of product than other finishers of com- 


parable size—up to 75 GPM. 


3—Easy cleaning—screens can be removed and replaced in 
. all parts are readily accessible to hose 


seconds . 
spraying. 


4—Durable, dependable operation—built to take peak loads 
day after day and season after season with little or no 


upkeep. 


Ideal for finishing tomato products, apple butter, pumpkin, 
squash, baby foods, and many kinds of soups. 


Write today for full details. 


9-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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INDIANA 
PADDLE 
FINISHER 
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COMPANY 


LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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AGRICULTURE 


What One Specific 
Insecticide Tolerance Means 


Residues vary according to time of application and dosage, crop 
characteristics and equipment used. Dupont suggests guide for 


use of Methoxychlor. 


After thorough investigation over a 
period of about five years including 
lengthy public hearings, the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration early this 
year published residue tolerances for 
many widely used pesticides. Copper 
based fungicides and about a dozen 
other pesticides, as used today, were 
found to constitute no hazard and these 
were exempted from tolerance require- 
ments. The leve!s for members of the 
class of chlorinated hydrocarbon pesti- 
cides range from 9.1 to 14 parts per mil- 
lion. Good figures no doubt but a little 
difficult to evaluate in practical terms. 
Methoxychlor for instance received a 
tolerance of 14 parts per million for 
nearly 50 fruiis and vegetables. All well 
and good, but how is the farmer-grower 
or the processor to know or at least rea- 
sonably estimate when a product con- 
tains a residue of more or less than these 
14 parts. 

The DuPont Company which markets 
methoxychlor under the trademark ‘“Mar- 
late”, while not providing the exact 
answer, has come up with a formula for 
one popular insecticide that, if followed, 
should reasonably assure the grower that 
he is staying within bounds. 

As a specific control for many de- 
structive insects, methoxychlor has al- 
ready found a place in the production of 
high quality raw products for freezing 
and canning. It low toxicity confirms its 
place in the production of crops for 
processing. 

The list of fruits and vegetables on 
which the 14 ppm. tolerance has been 
established for methoxychlor includes all 
of the important fruits and vegetables 
except citrus, carrots, pimentos, sweet 
and white potatoes and many of the less 
important items. 


Use of methoxychlor on many of these 
crops is already an established commer- 
cial practice. Manufacturers’ recom- 
mendations should be consulted for spe- 
cific details on various formulations. 

For all these crops, methoxychlor con- 
trols the same general groups of insects 
as DDT, with some important differences. 
For example, methoxychler is particu- 
larly effective against Mexican bean 
beetle and nlum cureculio, which are not 
well controlled by DDT. Furthermore, it 
does not tend to injure young cucurbit 
plants. However, methoxychlor should 
not be expected to control pea aphids and 
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potato aphids which have been controlled 
by DDT. 


TIMING AND DOSAGE 


Where a methoxychlor program is 
recommended, it will give control up to 
harvest, even where applications are 
stopped a week or more before. Timing 
ond dosages as recommended on methoxy- 
chlor product labels have been found to 
achieve insect control and still meet the 
14 ppm. residue tolerance at harvest un- 
der normal commerical growing condi- 
tions. The usual spray recommendation 
is two to three pounds of 50 percent 
wettable powder in 100 gallons of water. 
A five percent methoxychlor concentra- 
tion is common in dust preparations. 
With these concentrations, applications 
at intervals of one to two weeks usually 
give good commercial control. In the in- 
stances where residues from dusts and 
sprays have been compared, dusts gen- 
erally show a lower initial residue level, 
and the residues weather more rapidly 
than those from spray applications. 


RESIDUE DEPENDS ON CROP 
CHARACTERISTICS 


A number of other factors may also 
affect the amount of residue in the har- 
vested crop. Recommendations provide 
for at least seven days between the last 
application and the beginning of harvest. 
The longer the time between application 
and harvest, the lower the residue. Then 
too, certain crop characteristics will 
affect the amount of residue. Leafy 
crops, small fruits, and young bean pods 
have a large proportion of surface to 
weight, and may hold a greater propor- 
tionate residue than other types of crops. 
Rough or pubescent surfaces (like rasp- 
berries or peaches) tend to retain higher 
residues than smooth surfaces. So as a 
matter of general practice, it is well to 
be particularly vigilant about residues of 
any chemical on apricots, peaches, leafy 
vegetables, small fruits, and bean pods. 


EQUIPMENT 


The type of equipment used has an 
influence on residues, due to variation in 
the amount of chemical actually applied 
and its distribution over the sprayed 
crop. 

As with most other chemicals, me- 
thoxychlor residues are reduced sub- 
stant‘ally by washing, blanching, or 
preparation for canning. This is a par- 
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ticular advantage with crops such as 
asparagus, It has been found in Dela- 
ware that two dustings with methoxy- 
chlor will control the asparagus beetle 
through the entire cutting season. 


In experimental plots where asparagus 
was dusted and cut the same day, some 
samples of the unprocessed crop con- 
tained residues in excess of the maxi- 
mum tolerance. However, washing and 
blanching brought the residue down be- 
low the tolerance. 


For other crops which remain in the 
field longer, the residual insecticidal ac- 
tion of methoxychlor coupled with its 
low toxicity makes it possible to keep 
crops protected close to harvest. Snap 
beans, for example, are subject to severe 
damage from Mexican bean beetle and 
leafhoppers. Where beans are .to be 
processed for baby food, it is common to 
stop spraying when pods are formed. 
Yet methoxychlor applied as recom- 
mended up to this stage will provide 
protection against both the beetles and 
the leafhoppers during the critical part 
of the growing season. For general com- 
mercial crop beans, studies indicate that 
an excessive amount of residue will not 
remain at harvest if applications stop 
seven days before harvest. 


Young cucumber plants are subject to 
a great deal of damage by both striped 
and spotted cucumber beetles, and dam- 
age may continue right up until the time 
small cucumbers are harvested for pick- 
ling. Here again, commercial control has 
been achieved with methoxychlor ap- 
plied according to recommendations. In 
Ohio studies, six applications of methoxy- 
chlor were used on curcurbits for con- 
trol of cucumber beetles (Diabrotica) and 
melon and pickle worms. The residue 
approximately 12 days after final treat- 
ment was two parts per million. 


Methoxychlor can also be used in a 
protective schedule for control of cab- 
bage worms and cabbage looper on cruci- 
fer crops such as broccoli and cabbage. 
By controlling low infestations, protec- 
tive applications of methoxychlor pre- 
vent destructive buildup which may re- 
quire application of more toxic materials. 

Methoxychlor has been used on apples 
in a schedule starting with the calyx 
spray and running through late-season 
covers, for control of plum curculio and 
such insects as codling moth and apple 
maggot. Massachusetts investigators 
have found that this schedule leaves rvsi- 
dues at harvest ranging from 1.5 to 1.9 
parts per million. 


DETECTING RESIDUE 

A specific method has been devel: ped 
for detecting methoxychlor even wien 
other chlorinated hydrocarbons ma) be 
present. Named for the men who de- 
veloped it, it is called the Fairing-\\ ar- 
rington method. A quick qualitative test 
has also been developed to disting wish 
between DDT and methoxychlor her 
as residues or formulations. Thi. is 
based on the Fairing-Warrington me’ 104d, 
and is capable of detecting less tha: one 
microgram of methoxychlor, The quali- 
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tative test is simple enough for use in 
identifying methoxychlor residues in the 
field. 

A booklet entitled “Methoxychlor: A 
Summary of Analytical Methods” has 
been prepared by DuPont. This booklet 
includes both general and specific meth- 
ods of analysis, including a complete de- 
scription of the Fairing - Warrington 
method. Modifications of these methods 
which have proven useful in analyzing 
for methoxychlor residues in different 
types of food matter (e.g., fruits, vege- 
tables, forage crops, mushrooms, milk, 
butter, and animal fat) are also included. 


New York State canners and freezers 
have been warned by the Association to 
see to it that trucks hauling peas and 
lima beans on the highway are loaded 
within the State limit of 8 ft. in width. 
Last season several trucks were picked 
up by the State Police because the loads 
were too wide. 


Eight tons of shelled peas were dumped 
onto Highway 169 near Mankato, Minne- 


sota late Saturday evening, June 18. — 


Peas up to eight inches thick in some 
places made the roadway so slick that 
some 500 cars were halted. After they 
were shoveled from the road, it was 
‘ necessary to call the Fire Department to 
flush the highway down. Peas were being 
hauled in tanks on a flatbed truck which 
did not overturn but shifted its cargo 
onto the highway when the front wheels 
locked on a turn. 


ARMYWORM CONTROL 


Armyworms have been reported active 
in New Jersey, Delaware and Virginia; 
weather conditions have been ideal for 
development in Wisconsin; moderate 


.numbers have been reported in Minne- 


sota; occasional fields in the Southeastern 
area of Illinois have uncovered ten army- 
worms per linear foot of row. Larval 
infestation in Vincennes, Indiana area 
are lighter and much less frequent than 
in 1953 and 1954 although adult popula- 
tions earlier were comparatively high. 


Doctor Leland D. Merrill, Extension 
Entomologist at Rutgers University says 
that armyworms curl up and hide during 
the day usually in small grain plantings. 
They do their eating at night and once 
they begin to march, damage occurs 
within hours. He prescribes the follow- 
ing treatment for control: 


A 5 percent toxaphene or 5 to 10 per- 
cent DDT dust but this should not be 
used on grasses for forage, silage or hay, 
nor on grains because of possible harm- 
ful effects on livestock. 


Poison bait is more likely to be satis- 
factory, he advises. For hand application, 
use 25 pounds of bran, 1 or 2 gallons of 
water, 2 quarts of molasses, and either 
1 pound of Paris green or 1% pounds of 
toxaphene. For plane distribution from 
conventional dust hoppers, use 25 pounds 
of bran, 1 quart of molasses, three- 


fourths gallon of water, and either 1 


pound of Paris green or 1'4 pounds of 
toxaphene. 

Use either mixture at the rate of 15 to 
25 pounds an acre. 

It is also effective to plow an 8 to 9- 
inch furrow around a field to be pro- 
tected, with the steep edge toward the 
field. Then seatter bait in and around 
the furrow and along edges of fields. 


FREEZERS TACKLE CABINET 
PROBLEM 


(Continued from Page 9) 


needed is a simple breakdown of sales 
(exclusive of non-food items) which will 
accurately reflect the growth and im- 
portance of frozen products in the total 
food market. 


The committee is convinced that frozen 
foods’ share of food business is larger 
than currently available figures indicate. 


Refusing to be sidetracked from the 
immediate goal of designing and selling 
a new cabinet style, the committee de- 
ferred until a later meeting consideration 
of other means of increasing frozen food 
sales, such as developing more efficient 
merchandising methods and better use of 
existing space in retail stores. 


CASE 
PACKER 


Model R1 


index. 


machines available. 


of machine. 


LAKELAND - Box 462 


Russell's Case Packers are the most simple and rugged 
A full case with a single stroke. 
Improve your labeling with these high speed case 
packers, labeling interruptions are held to a minimum. 
Fast Change-over. Only a few seconds are required 
to change from one size can to another, within range 
Write for Prices and Circular. 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE CO. 


FLORIDA 
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LIST OF THE CANNERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled by National Canners Association 
from authoritative sources. 


Gives location of firms and their plants and 
products packed in each. 
Membership in N. C. A. is indicated. 


Also lists members of the National Food Brokers 
and Canning Machinery & Supplies Associations. 


Sold to the Trade at $2.50 


per copy, postage prepaid © 
Personal Checks Accepted 


Address all orders to the 


National Canners Association 
1133 20th Street, N. W. 


Full commodity 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Paul Hinkle, Secretary, Ohio Canners 
Association, was appointed Superintend- 
ent of Banks by Governor Lausche on 
June 22, effective July 12. 


Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association’s 
annual meeting will be held October 31- 
November 1, according to an announce- 
ment by Guy Pollack, Association’s Sec- 
retary. 


The first joint Military-Industry Sym- 
posium on packaging and material hand- 
ling will be held in Washington, D. C. on 
October 10, 11 and 12, 1955. All Military 
Services and the Department of Com- 
merce will cooperate. Firms desiring to 
make presentations on new developments 
in the field and individuals wishing to 
suggest question for round table discus- 
sion, should advise the Chief of Naval 
Material, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Federal Civil Defense Agency has 
recommended that home emergency food 
supplies be increased to an amount suf- 
ficient to last a family for seven days in- 
stead of the three days previously recom- 
mended. Of the total of 54 recommended 
foods for this purpose 41 are canned 
items consisting of juices, fruits, vege- 
tables, specialties, milk, baby food, soups, 
meat, and fish. 


C. E. Gossard has been appointed man- 
ager of Chain Store Sales of H. J. Heinz 
Company, J. D. Scott, general manager 
of sales has announced. Mr. Gossard, 
who had been manager of the firm’s 
Dallas Chain Store Sales Branch, suc- 
ceeds D. R. James who was recently 
named eastern area sales manager. Mr. 
Gossard joined Heinz in 1944 at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and was also a member of 
the firm’s sales staff in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. A native of Athens, Alabama, he is 
a graduate of Lima, Ohio, schools and a 
Marine veteran of World War II. 


The Birds-Eye Plant of the General 
Foods Corporation, at Pokomoke City on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, was re- 
cently organized by the AFL Teamsters 
and Butchers Union. Employees voted 
318 to 248 in favor of the Union, in an 
election held June 9. The Union thus 
won bargaining rights for production, 
maintenance and trucking employees. 
Union officials said they also will attempt 
to organize Eastern Shore Canneries 
sometime this summer. 
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Alex Meyer, former manager of the 
now defunct Fredonia Canned Foods, Inc., 
Fredonia, Wisconsin, and a past presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion joins the Cooter Company, Chicago 
Brokerage firm on June 27. Alex will 
head up the canned foods department for 
the firm. 


Offices and plant buildings of the 
Francis C. S‘okes Company at Vincen- 
town, New Jersey, were all but com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on Wednesday 
June 15. The only buildings to escape 
complete destruction were the boiler 
house, and the potato building. Fanned 
by a strong wind, the fire damage was 
complete in a matter of about 45 
minutes. Mr. Francis C. Stokes advised 
this publication that the records and seed 
stock were saved and that stocks of to- 
mato juice and sweet potatoes were at a 
low level at the time of the fire. Nego- 
tiations are now underway with other 
packers in the area to handle the acre- 
age, although Mr. Stokes advises that it 
is possible the firm will be able to set up 
one line before the tomato packing sea- 
son. To accomplish this the firm is in 
the market for a high temperature to- 
mato juice pasturizer, a 46 ounce high 
speed caser, three chopper and pulper 
units, a 46 ounce can cooler. Board of 
Directors meeting on June 24 approved a 
resolution to continue in business and 
move forward. The exact amount of in- 
surance coverage has not been deter- 
mined at this writing. The firm is a 
member of “Canners Exchange”. 


Graham G. Smith, formerly President 
of the Jarrett Brokerage Company, Inc. 
of Roanoke, Virginia resigned effective 
May 31. He is succeeded by Jesse Wilson 
who is sole owner of the business. Name 
remains the same as well as all other 
personnel. 


J. W. Beidler, C. H. Musselman Co., 
Biglerville, Pennsylvania and M. A. Hill, 
Olympia Canning Company, Olympia, 
Washington have been appointed to the 
Technical Advisory Committee of the 
NCA Raw Products Committee by P. K. 
Shoemaker, Chairman. Purpose is to give 
more regional and commodity repre- 
sentation on this important committee. 
Two appointees have been assigne1 to 
the subcommittee specializing on Fruit 
Problems by Chairman Fred S. Wyatt, 
Gerber Products Company, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 
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T. Meryl! Sullivan, director of NCA’s 
Labeling Research Division, has been 
elected President of the Washington 
Chapter of the American Marketing As- 
sociation. 


Status of Florida Citrus canning, as a 
seasonal operation entitled to a seasonal 
overtime exemption under section 7 (b) 
(3) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
was upheld at a hearing held May 11, 
12, and 13 in response to a request by the 
Florida Council of Citrus Workers 
Union requesting a revocation of the 
existing seasonal exemption. The hear- 
ing officer however ruled that the ex- 
emption does not apply to operations on 
the dehydration of citrus pulp and waste 
in Florida. 


Grocery Manufacturers Representatives 
of Baltimore, Inc. named John Collins 
of American Home Foods as President of 
the group at the annual business meet- 
ing, June 10. The election was followed 
by a dinner and show at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel. Other officers elected were: 
Michael Rodemeyer of Schmidt and Rode- 
meyer, Vice President; Herman Levin, 
Colgate Palmolive Peet Co., Secretary; 
John McGuire, Gerber Products, Treas- 
urer; John K. Davis, Jr., Secretary-Treas- 
urer and V. Paul Murphy, Murphy and 
Asheom, Sergeant at Arms. 


The Washington Experiment Station 
is establishing a research project to 
study the causes of quality deterioration 
in Freestone Peaches received for proc- 
essing, and the possible methods of con- 
trol. A committee has been appointed by 
the Washington Peach Council to study 
this problem. President Leon Jones of 
the Northwest Canners Association 
appointed the following committee to 
cooperate: Floyd Bates, Paulus Bros. 
Packing Co.; Dave Bischoff, Washing‘ on 
Canners; Ronald Burnett, Libby Mc° eil 
and Libby; M. A. Hill, Olympia Cann ng 
Company; H. W. Vollmer, Califo) nia 
Packing Corporation. 


Wayne C. “Sandy” Hunter, with 20 
years of service with the Roger’s Br: ‘h- 
ers Seed Company, has been transfe: 
from Idaho to the East Coast to re;re- 
sent Rogers in that territory. He uc- 
ceeds Bob Thompson, who moves to the 
Mid-West as Sales Representative. 
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FRENCH JENKINS 


IN MEMORIAM 


French Jenkins, 64, former General 
Man: ger of the LaChoy Food Products, 
Archbold, Ohio, and a past president of 
the Ohio Canners Association, died Tues- 
day evening, June 14, of a heart attack 
after several years of ailing health. A 
native of Bull Run, West Virginia, -Mr. 
Jenkins moved to Detroit in 1915, gradu- 
ated from the Detroit College of Law 
and worked for Packard until 1923. He 
first became associated with LaChoy as 
Sales Counselor in 1927, joined the firm 
as Sales Manager in 1930. Sales in- 
creased rapidly as he developed new 
products, recipes and labels, until La- 
Choy gained leadership in the Chinese 
Food Industry. He was made General 
Manager in 1937, and served in that ca- 
pacity until his recent retirement in 1953. 


William Conrad Strickler, a former 
‘icial of the American Can Co., died at 
‘in Francisco, California, June 13 at the 
‘e of 69. A native of Switzerland, he 
me to San Jose at the age of three and 
1d vesided in San Francisco since he 
s fourteen. He was for years manager 
the engineering and equipment depart- 
nt of the Pacific Division, American 
n Co., retiring in 1949. 
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tino Isak Hamala, Finnish-born sailor 
| known on the San Francisco, Cali- 
nia waterfront for many years, died 
his home in Berkeley, June 9, follow- 
|. a long illness. Arriving in San Fran- 
co in 1900 by sailing vessel he was a 
vehant mariner for years and later 
vked with the Alaska Packers Asso- 
tion making many trips to the salmon 
ineries in Alaska. He became versed 
salmon canning lore and was an 
-hority on some phases of seamanship. 
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TROUBLED 
THEN INVESTIGATE! 


SPECIAL 

WASHER 


The New MONITOR 


TOMATO WASHER 


Actual operational tests over the years have pro-_ 
vided phenominal mold count reduction when using 
“MONITOR” Tomato Washers on tomatoes which 
frequently might otherwise be considered “poor risks” 
to the canner. 


Latest sanitation and cleanout features, variable 
controlled washing operation, etc., combine to make 
this “MONITOR” Tomato Washer the best in pro- 
ducing top quality-rated packs at minimum process- 
ing cost. 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for Continuous Lines 


Huntley Manufacturing Company Z 
BROCTON, N. Y. 
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Excellent Crop Weather---Fruit and Peas Carryover 
at low level---Corn Movement Continues excellent 


CROPS AND THE WEATHER — In 
most important canning States with the 
notable exception of New York State 
and possibly the Northwest, weather con- 
ditions this past week have been ideal 
for growing crops. Growers following 
some ten days of rain, more or less as to 
locality, were quick to take advantage of 
the warming, clear weather to work 
corn, beans, and tomato fields, badly in 
need of attention. There’s still talk of 
the prolonged rains being detrimental to 
the Canning Industry. This column goes 
out on a limb with the opinion that on 
the average, except for local difficulties 
in pea harvesting, rains have been more 
helpful than detrimental. True they have 
created a weed problem in some _in- 
stances and corn germination has been 
poor in some areas with planting sched- 
ules also knocked out of kilter. Also 
there’s talk of bunching peas in Wis- 
consin. 


New York State is still calling for rain. 
As the Canners and Freezers Association 
of that State said on June 20, “What 
started out to be one of the most uniform 
pea crops we’ve had in this State in a 
long time can easily wind up as another 
“so-so” harvest. We need rain, and need 
it badly in practically every pea produc- 
ing area of the State. Harvesting got 
underway last week with disappointing 
yields in many areas. There is still hope 
for rain to push later peas along but it 
must come soon. Rains are also needed 
for other vegetable crops such as beans, 
corn, tomatoes, beets, and carrots. Most 
of these crops still look fairly good. Corn 
stands in many areas are very spotty and 
some processors simply quit planting be- 
fore all the acreage went into the 
ground.” 


The Northwest is still dry and it’s got- 
ten cool again there, according to latest 
reports. A large Northwest pea canner 
this week notified his representatives to 
withdraw all offerings of new pack until 
further notice, due to the unfavorable 
crop outlook. 


From all reports it looks like the first 
plantings of Alaska peas in Wisconsin 
will bushel out very well and produce a 
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nice quality pack. A 10 percent loss of 
acreage from water damage is being 
made up by higher yields. Too early to 
make an predictions on later plantings 
which will depend’ on the weather and 
harvesting conditions during the next 
several weeks. At the moment though 
vine growth is heavy and plants look ex- 
cellent with heavy aphis infestation un- 
der control. Conditions in Michigan, IIli- 
nois and Indiana are about the same. 
Indiana has the best pea crop in years, 
with quality excellent. Catapillar tractors 
were used in muddy fields. As is well 
known much acreage in Minnesota has 
been abandoned; from 20 to 30 percent 
reported. Moderate to heavy rain from 
the 17th to the 19th however, helped 
matters somewhat. There’s no indication 
that the rains have hurt Indiana’s 33,000 
acres of tomtatoes, compared with 30,000 
last year, and a ten year average of 
nearlly 60,000. Crop looks good in Mary- 
land, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Ohio. For a change the season has 
been favorable in the Ozarks. 


There’s been some damage to beans 
due to the wet weather. A Wisconsin 
canner reports a ten percent reduction 
in stand due to seed magot damage. As 
mentioned above beans need rain in New 
York and in some areas of Pennsylvania. 
After a slow start in Maryland and Dela- 
ware vines are looking better. Weather 
has been too cool for proper development 
in the Northwest. Strawberry pack in 
New York State is expected to be only 
about 75 percent of last year. Production 
in Maryland is estimated at about 136,000 
crates, 6 percent above last season. In 
Delaware, 22,000 crates, slightly less 
than a year ago. Packing of “marshalls” 
started in the earlier districts of the 
Northwest the week of June 13, an all- 
time high for the crop is predicted. If 
the hot weather holds off they might 
make it. Over 25,000,000 pounds of 
strawberries were delivered to processors 
in California through June 4 as com- 
pared to 16.4 million in 1954 and 11.5 
million in 1953. Total U. S. Strawberry 
production is estimated at 13,358,000 
crates, 13 percent above last year. 
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PEA CARRYOVER — The National 
Canners Association reports a June 1 
carryover of 1,873,261 actual cases of 
peas, compared with 4,242,980 cases last 
year. Starting with a total supply of 
31.5 million cases compared with 34.8 
million cases last season, canners shipped 
during the year June 1 to June 1 29.6 
million cases compared with 30.5 mil- 
lion cases last season. This year’s carry- 
over of 1.9 million cases was made up of 
346,697 cases of Alaskas, most of which 
were in the Mid-West (303,417) and a 
million and a half cases of Sweets (Mid- 
West 873,060 cases) (Far-West 458,699 
cases). 


CORN STOCKS —Corn Canners, al- 
though giving their merchandise away, 
chalked up another record shipment for 
the month of May with 2,949,669 cases, 
bringing the total shipments for the ten 
months, August 1 to June 1, to 32.1 mil- 
lion cases compared with 29.9 million 
cases for the same period last season. 
This brought stocks as of June 1 down 
to within a million cases of last year, 9.8 
million cases as compared with 8.6 mil- 
lion cases. All indications pointing to 
higher cost this year, buyers are taking 
advantage of these give-away prices. 
Movement continues at a rapid pace. 
Last year during June and July canners 
shipped approximately 3% million cases, 
This year they should easily ship 4 mil- 
lion cases, which would bring the carry- 
over down to within a half million cases 
of the 5.1 million cases carried over last 
August 1. 


FRUIT STOCKS — Big news of the 
week are the stock figures on fruits giv- 
ing credance to the reports that there 
were little or none left in first hands. 
Our California market reporter “Bere- 
ley” gives the lowdown on California 
stocks. He also provides a report of ‘he 
condition of crops as of this week. 


NCA this week reports fruit in cannes 
hands sold and unsold on the basis of 
2%’s for the entire country as follows: 
canned peaches, this year, 1,046,(.90 
cases; last June 3,399,000 cases; canicd 
pears, this year, 1,587,000 cases, |: st 
year, 880,000 cases; canned apricots, tis 
year, 225,000 cases; last year 1,033,00 
cases; canned sweet cherries, this ye", 
270,000 cases, last year, 218,000 cases. 
Total shipments for year: peaches 2().8 
million cases, last year 20.9 million cases; 
pears 7.1 million cases, last year, 6.5 mil- 
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lion eases; apricots 3.6 million cases, last 
year 4.4 million cases; sweet cherries 
41,000 cases this year and last year 1.1 
rillion bases. 

Stocks of canned red pitted cherries 
ave reported by NCA as of June 1 (July 
| is carryover date for this item) at 
204,866 actual cases compared with 
282,804 cases last year. Shipments July 
| to June 1 totaled 3.0 million cases this 
year, last year 3.7 million cases. 


APPLE PACK—The Association also 
reported this week the 1954-55 pack of 
apples, basis 10’s at 4.7 million cases 
compared with 2.9 million cases in 1953- 
54. During this past season Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia packed 2.6 
million cases; New York 1.3 million 
cases; Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
just short of a half million cases and 
California, approximately a quarter mil- 
lion cases. 

Stocks of canned apples, basis 10’s, on 
June 1 totaled 1.6 million cases compared 
with 376,000 cases last June 1. Ship- 
ments August 1 to June 1, this year 3.3 
million cases, last year 2.7 million cases. 

Stocks of canned applesauce in actual 
cases as of June 1 totaled 4.5 million 
cases compared with 1.7 million cases 
last June 1. Shipments August 1 to 
June 1 totaled 11.3 million cases this year 
compared with 9.7 million cases same 
period last year. 


V.A. WANTS 

The Veterans Administration on June 
17 issued invitations to bid on a total of 
16,200 cases of No. 10 apricots and 4,125 
cases of No. 303’s for delivery in August 
as follows: Canned, choice, dietic, un- 
peeled, halves, packed in water, 1,750 
cases of 303’s to Somerville, New Jer- 
sey, 625 cases to Wilmington, California, 
1,750 cases to Hines, Illinois. 

Number 10 choice halves, unpeeled, 
packed in heavy syrup, 2,000 cases for 
Somerville, New Jersey, in August, 2,000 
cases in October; 3,000 cases to Wilming- 
ton, California in August; 2,500 cases to 
Hines, Illinois in August, 2,000 case in 
September and 2,000 cases in October. 
Solid packed, grade B, packed without 
aided water or syrup, halves, peeled, No. 
1.’s, 500 cases to Somerville, New Jer- 
sey in October, 800 cases to Wilmington, 
(alifornia in September and 1,400 cases 
t. Hines, Illinois in October. 

Bids should be filed with the Veteran’s 
A ‘ministration, Procurement Division, 
V ashington 25, D. C., not later than 
Juy 19. 


ANNED GREEN BEANS—Bids to 
by opened by the Veteran’s Administra- 
ti. July 20. Total of 12,000 cases to 
Serville, New Jersey, 3,000 cases each 
in August, September, October, and 
D. ember, round or flat (but not mixed), 
cu (cuts not to be less than % inch or 
m ve than 1% inch), sieve size 2, 3, 4, 5 
or 5 or a combination of these sizes for 
th round type or of sizes 3, 4, or 5 or a 
co! bination for the’ flat type, grade B, 
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extra standard. Total of 4,500 cases of 
10’s of the same specifications to Wilm- 
ington, California, 2,500 cases in Septem- 
ber and 2,000 cases in December. Total 
of 20,000 cases of 10‘s, same specifica- 
tions to Hines, Illinois, 5,000 cases each 
in August, September, October and De- 
cember. 

In the case of both apricots and beans, 
if acceptable bids are not received on 
10’s; bids on 2%4’s and 2’s will be con- 
sidered for remaining quantities. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Quiet But Well Stabilized—Broad- 
ening Buying Trend Expected — Tri-State 
Pea Pack Nears Completion—Texas Tomato 
Pack Off About 30 Percent—Corn Market 
Stiffens — Higher RSP Cherry Production 
Looked For—Look For Strong Fruit Market 
— One Canner Ups Orange Juice Price — 
Maine Sardine Pack Off Sharply—Continued 
Strong Shrimp Market—Some Improvement 
In Demand For Salmon—Tuna Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 23, 1955 


THE SITUATION — With new pack 
prices of many vegetables and fruits 
about to come on the market, and the 
natural tendency at this time on the part 
of many buyers to give more attention to 
markets for the fresh items, the current 
quietness existing in canned products is 
not viewed as unusual. Many traders feel 
that the market is well stabilized and 
point to the steadiness of prices as con- 
firming this trend. 

Stocks of some vegetables are very 
low, not only as held by canners but in 
practically all distrubuting outlets. As 
a result there is no pressure to sell the 
few remaining lots ahead of the new 
pack movement. On the other hand offer- 
ings of new packs from Texas of toma- 
toes, beets, carrots and some peas are 
not attracting other than routine atten- 
tion. In the Tri-State area the pack of 
Alaska peas in many counties promises 
to run as much as 30 percent below a 
year ago. 

Fruits are in short supply on spot, es- 
pecially of the major packs. A little bet- 
ter demand for fish is noted, but actually 
the buying volume to date is far below 
expectations. 


THE OUTLOOK — Buying of vege- 
tables, particularly peas, tomatoes and 
tomato products is expected to broaden 
considerably as soon as the packs are 
well underway and prices settle. Many 
retail outlets are carrying very small 
holdings and replacements may be on a 
heavier scale than looked for now. Sum- 
mer-like weather is also held likely to 
increase the buying of fish, many vege- 
tables and a number of fruits. Trade 
leaders express the opinion that 1955 


pack prices of canned foods generally 
will be either at, or slightly above the 
1954 season, so that resistance on the 
part of buyers will be held, in most in- 
stances, to a minimum. Exceptions to 
the price trend are expected to be rela- 
tively few. 


PEAS — Alaska pea packing in the 
lower Maryland-Delaware-Virginia area, 
which is now completed, is estimated to 
be about 30 percent less than a year ago. 
In other sections of those states, packing 
is well toward completion. A number of 
canners changed over to sweets this sea- 
son with the result that the production 
in the Maryland-Pennsylvania sections 
may be somewhat larger than last sea- 
son. Meanwhile, there have been heavy 
rains, as well as hot weather with un- 
usually high humidity. This combination 
may be sufficient to cause bunching with 
the result that the quality may be 
lowered. 

In a general way standard pod run, or 
4 sieve, Alaskas were quoted at $1.15 to 
$1.20 for 303s and sweets standard pod 
run at $1.20 to $1.25, per dozen, f.o.b. 
cannery. 


TOMATOES — The peak of the pack 
has been reached in Texas and the latest 
production figures give the total at 
547,516 cases or about 200,000 cases less 
than a year ago. There has been some 
price shading, but the reports indicate 
that this has been on the part of canners 
hard pressed financially. Most of the 
offerings of new pack for shipment when 
ready are at 85 cents for 1s, $1.15 for 
303s, and $6.25 for 10s, per dozen, f.o.b. 
cannery. 

There was no change in the position 
of the Tri-State offerings. Very little re- 
mains unsold of the 1954 packs, but the 
demand also is decidedly quiet. Hot 
weather should aid the new crop position 
considerably. The few offerings of stand- 
ards, basis 303s, were reported at $1.25 
to $1.30 per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. 


CORN — New pack offerings out of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, granting 
normal crop growing weather, will not 
be ready much before early August. New 
pack offerings remain very small, for 
later shipment, but the market generally 
in the Tri-State area appears to have 
stiffened. There were reports that except 
for a few scattered offerings of 10s, 
standard qualities were practically un- 
available and extra standard offerings of 
either crushed or whole grain golden 
were getting difficult to locate. For fancy 
whole kernel golden 303s, asking prices 
were in the neighborhood of $1.25-$1.30 
per dozen, f.o.b., while 10s were quoted 
in some sections at $7.75 and up per 
dozen f.o.b. 


RSP CHERRIES—One of the large 
trade associations estimated the produc- 
tion of RSP cherries this season in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, New York and 
Pennsylvania at 225,000,000 pounds. The 
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trade is of the opinion that grower 
prices to canners and freezers will be 
considerably lower than for the short 
crop last year (possibly around 7% to 
8 cents). No canner prices have been 
named as yet, but they are expected to 
come out early in July. A very import- 
ant feature is the fact that the freeze 
damage reports in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin earlier in the season now turn out 
to be greatly exaggerated. 


CITRUS JUICES—One large Florida 
canner lifted the sales basis on orange 
juice 2s; 2% cents a dozen, to $1.17% to 
$1.20 and 46 oz. 5 cents a dozen, to $2.65 
a dozen, f.o.b. cannery. However, other 
important sales outlets made no change, 
holding the asking level at $1.15 and 
$2.45 respectively per dozen, f.o.b can- 
nery. 

Orange production this year in Florida 
is 49,400,000 boxes, as against 48,000,000 
boxes a year ago for early and mid- 
season and for all qualities 88,800,000 
boxes compared with 91,300,000 boxes 
produced last year. 

Grapefruit juice as to seller was quoted 
at from $1.65 to $1.75 and blended at 
from $2.20 to $2.25 per dozen, both for 
46 oz. f.o.b. cannery. All prices were for 
sweetened and unsweetened. 

Trade interests here expect to witness 
a good pick-up in buying with the hot 
weather existing in all sections of the 
country. 


MAINE SARDINES — Latest figures 
give the pack at only 125,000 cases of 
keyless, quarters, as against 700,000 
cases packed to early June last season. 
There are about 16 to 17 plants in opera- 
tion in the Maine packing areas 
especially around Portland, whereas 
normally 44 packing plants are in opera- 
tion at this period. Were it not for this 
heavy loss in packing, the market 
probably would be on the soft side for 
there was a carryover into this pack of 
approximately 500,000 to 600,000 cases. 
The trade feels that a fair share of this 
surplus stock will be moved in con- 
signed markets and that probably by the 
time the new pack increases a share of 
this stock will have been removed from 
market quarters. Meanwhile, asking 
prices are $6.50 per case f.o.b. Maine for 
the Keyless quarters. Higher schedules 
are held possible if the fish run remains 
very small. 


SHRIMP — There has been little, if 
any, improvement in the Spring shrimp 
pack at Gulf points. A continued strong 
market is looked for the next month or 
so for inside waters are now closed to 
fishing and will remain so until August 8. 

For uninspected 8 oz. broken was 
quoted at $3.00, small $3.35, Medium 
$3.70, Large $3.95 and Jumbos $4.50, per 
dozen, f.o.b. Gulf shipping point. 


SALMON—Some improvement in the 
demand for salmon is apparent. The mar- 
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ket is firm with offerings small. Latest 
reports indicate that the pack of Copper 
River salmon is only about half of last 
year. Copper River Fancy chinooks are 
offered at $16.00 per case for halves. 
Alaska red sockeye as well as Alaska 
red chinook salmon halves were also 
priced at $16.00 per case. Fancy chum 
halves were quoted at $9.25 to $9.50 per 
case. The Columbia River packing opera- 
tions are once again underway and the 
trade feels that unless this turns out to 
be heavy, the entire season’s operation 
will lean toward a failure. Current of- 
ferings are at from $20.00 to $21.00 per 


case for halves f.o.b. shipping point. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Not All ’55 Prices Will Be Higher—Kraut 
Stronger—No Wisconsin Pea Prices Yet— 
Corn Beginning To Get Well—Ozark Get- 
ting Good Quality And Quantity Bean Pack 
—Market Bare Of Tomatoes And Products 
—California Cherries Open Below Year Ago, 
Also Boysenberries—$80.00 Cling Price Not 
Getting Favorable Reception — Michigan 
Cherry Freeze Blessing In Disguise. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., June 23, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Trading was on 
the moderate side this week as the trade 
cannat buy the items they want and need 
and are inclined to take it easy where 
goods are easily available. This is not 
an uncommon situation as today’s gen- 
eral policy is a conservative one and it 
takes a shortage or anticipated higher 
prices to stimulate the average dis- 
tributor into any real buying. 


Prices continue strong generally al- 
though it’s quite obvious that some berry 
and cherry items are going to be lower 
priced out of the new pack. The reported 
$80.00 price plus bonus for Cling peaches 
this year is looked upon with much dis- 
favor by the average buyer in this mar- 
ket but it seems to the writer that it is 
almost impossible for the food industry 
to escape the current trend toward more 
inflation. On the other hand, it usually 
takes considerable cooperation on the 
part of the distributor to move a normal 
pack at asking prices and without it 
things can sometimes get tough. In any 
event, peaches and cocktail will be higher 
when prices are named and pineapple al- 
ready has been given a boost with possi- 
bilities of more to come later on. How- 
ever, first prices to reach here on new 
pack Royal Anne cherries are down con- 
siderably from last year’s openings and 
it appears certain RSP cherries will also 
be lower. Prices on new pack boysen- 
berries are also much lower so the future 
isn’t all black for those at the distribut- 
ing level. In the meantime, the spot mar- 
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ket is firm on almost all major food items 
despite the trade’s lack of enthusiasm. 


KRAUT—Despite the fact that this is 
the slow season for kraut, this market is 
strong and prices are now higher. The 
weak sellers have finally sold enough to 
bolster their position and the entire situ- 
ation is better than it has been for quite 
some time. Fancy kraut is now held at 
$4.40 for tens, $1.30 for 2%s, $1.05 for 2s 
and $.971 for 303s and some canners are 
even holding unsold goods at higher 
levels. 


PEAS—Formal opening prices out of 
Wisconsin on the new pack of peas have 
not reached here as this is written al- 
though the industry in that area is now 
under way on the 1955 pack. Some rather 
nasty weather has resulted in a certain 
amount of damage which is difficult to 
judge at the moment. However, the ex- 
perts are predicting new prices will open 
at not less than $1.60 for fancy three 
sieve Alaskas in 303s and $9.00 for tens 
with extra standard fours at $1.30 and 
$7.25 and standards at $1.20 and $6.75. 
It’s quite possible these levels will be 
slightly higher and formal prices may be 
effected by the results of the usual crop 
hazards during the next week or two. 


CORN—Despite the surplus of corn, 
it’s quite surprising to find the current 
lack of offerings insofar as lower grades 
of corn are concerned. Very little stand- 
ard or extra standard corn is listed in 
shelf sizes and the trade are having 
trouble finding what they want. Fancy 
grade is generally offered at $1.20 for 
whole kernel and $1.25 for cream style 
with indications these levels will be 
moved higher before long. This market 
is finally beginning to get well. 


BEANS — Ozark canners are in full 
swing on the current pack of green beans 
and are coming up with both quality and 
quantity. Standard cuts in 303s are 
available at $1.00 while good extra 
standards can be bought at $1.10 and 
canners are willing sellers. Fancy cuts 
out of New York or Wisconsin are he!d 
at $1.40 for three sieve in 303 cans and 
$7.75 for tens. Wax beans are still very 
difficult to find and first offerings out of 
the new pack are going to find a rea y 
home. 


TOMATOES—The local market is ex- 
tremely bare with close to nothing bei: g 
offered at present. A few extra standa'd 
303s are listed at $1.55 to $1.60 and tht 
just about takes care of current offe’- 
ings. The only information received he:e 
in regards to prices on the new pack 5s 
strictly in the rumor stage. Pre-pa:k 
guessing has standard 303s at $1.35 ‘0 
$1.40 and if canners are not too anxic’s 
they should have no difficulty gettig 
such prices as the market will be bare. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Sceattered 
ferings of fancy tomato juice list this 
item at $2.40 for 46 oz. and $1.25 for 2s 
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if the buyer wants good juice. A few 
j.ts are available at less money but the 
quality usually leaves something to be 
desired. Tomato puree and tomato cat- 
sup are not offered and warehouses are 
voing to be empty before new goods are 
eady. Local canners will make a deter- 
mined effort to start the wheels turning 
as soon as possible as the rush will be 
on for quick shipment when available. 


ROYAL ANNE CHERRIES — First 
prices out of California on the new pack 
of Royal Anne cherries have fancy grade 
at $16.25 for tens, $4.60 for 2%s, $2.80 
for 303s and $1.60 for eight ounce while 
choice grade is listed at $15.00, $4.25, 
$2.60 and $1.50. These prices are down 
considerably from last year’s openings 
and reflect much lower prices on raw 
stock. Sales and movement should be 
better at these levels although the trade 
are not anxious buyers yet and won’t 
be until they see how well these prices 
hold, 


BOYSENBERRIES—It looks like Cali- 
fornia is coming up with an excellent 
pack of boysenberries and this condition 
is reflected in current prices on the 1955 
pack, First offerings, which were not 
complete, listed fancy grade at $14.40 for 
tens, $2.35 for 303s and $1.25 for eight 
ounce with water pack tens at $12.25. 
These prices are 85 cents per case lower 
basis 308s than last year’s opening levels 
although recent spot sales have been re- 
ported at even slightly less money as 
canners endeavored to get out from un- 
der in the face of anticipated lower 
prices on the new pack. 


OTHER WEST COAST FRUITS—The 
reported $80.00 price for Clings, if finally 
confirmed, will not meet with much ap- 
proval from local distributors as prices 
on Clings and cocktail in the finished 
state will be considerably higher and 
higher prices always makes the buyer 
unhappy no matter how much they may 
he justified. An anticipated normal pack 
©* pears in California and a good pack in 
te Northwest indicates prices should be 
avout at current levels when new goods 
ae ready. The spot market is very 
s ‘ong with peaches and cocktail extinct 
a d pears fast reaching the same state. 
( -rrent orders are going unfilled for the 
bh «st part and local stocks will be ex- 
h isted long before the new pack makes 
a appearance. 


‘SP CHERRIES — Reports from the 
r ont meeting at Traverse City, Michi- 
g: indicate the recent freeze damage 
tc t{SP cherries may have been a bless- 
in in disguise as the crop appears to be 
sh ping up larger than it was last year. 
T| trade here are looking for consider- 


al lower prices when canners get 
al: ‘nd to making quotations on the new 
pa -. Black cherries did not fare so well 


an it’s questionable at the moment just 
he many will finally go into cans and 
wh. « prices will be. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Little Attention To Sales As Complete 
Cleanup Looms—Crop Outlook Good—Fruit 
Carryover Lightest In Years—Peaches Com- 
ing High — Tomatoes Continue To Move 
Well Despite Appearance Of Fresh Product 
—Cocktail Firm—Salmon Wage Scale At 
New High—Better Movement Of Tuna. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 23, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Canners are busy 
keeping warehouse stocks of last sea- 
son’s packs rolling to buyers and selling 
is not being pushed as in recent years. 
Stocks of fruits are getting quite low 
and the cleanup promises to be the best 
in years. Prices on new pack will be out 
shortly, now that costs are becoming 
known more accurately. Spinach, the first 
item in the vegetable list to be packed, 
has been in marked demand and this 
has led to plans for the making of a 
larger than usual fall pack. Asparagus 
canning is nearing an end, with a very 
large output, and the canning of apricots 
and cherries is under way, although on 
a small scale, as yet. Many inquiries are 
being received about new pack salmon, 
with heavy buying forecast, since stocks 
in first hands are very light. 


CROPS — The California State Crop 
Reporting Service has brought out its 
initial report for the season showing the 
probable tonnages of fruits, apples and 
grapes the only items to be omitted. It 
was considered too early for estimates to 
be made of these two. Apricots promise 
a crop of 230,000 tons, against 139,000 
tons last year; cherries 36,000 tons, 
against 23,200 tons; clingstone peaches 
476,000 tons, against 462,000; freestone 
peaches 259,000, against 288,000; Bart- 
lett pears 287,000, against 358,000; other 
pears 42,000, against 44,000; and plums 
77,000, against 72,000. The prune crop 
will be a smaller one than in 1954, the 
estimated output of dried prunes being 
138,000 tons, against 179,000 tons the 
year before. The crop of Gravenstein 
apples, promises to be smaller than in 
1954. It is still too early to accurately 
estimate the size of the fig crop, but 
conditions point to a better crop than in 
the past two years. Olives bloomed well, 
but reports at this time do not seem to 
indicate a heavy crop. The blooming of 
oranges has come to an end, but no esti- 
mates of a probable crop can be made 
until the summer shedding period is at 
an end. 


FRUIT CARRYOVER — The Canners 
League of California has released figures 
showing the carryover of fruits held by 
California canners as of June 1, 1955. 
The stocks of cling peaches, spiced 
peaches, fruit cocktail, fruits for salad 
and mixed fruits were compiled by the 
Cling Peach Advisory Board, with the 
figures on other fruits compiled by the 
League. All figures are on a 24/2% 


basis. The figures are: cling peaches, 
558,262 cases; spiced peaches, 170,923; 
fruit cocktail, 1,226,473; fruits for salad, 
196,795; mixed fruits, 22,791; apricots, 
221,535; sweet cherries, 45,481; figs, 
202,780; pears, 531,755, and freestone 
peaches, 340,161. 

Last year at a _ corresponding: *date 
holdovers of these items were: cling 
peaches, 2,708,456 cases; fruit cocktail, 
1,287,175; fruits for salad, -243,002, and 
mixed fruits, 18,886. Freestone peaches, 
396,685 cases; apricots, 1,021,051; sweet 
cherries, 73,007 and pears, 227,041. Stock 
data on canned figs a year ago is not to 
be had, no figures having compiled prior 
to this year. 


PEACHES — During the past week 
prices to growers for cling peaches were 
formally decided upon. The figure is 
$80.00 a ton, or $25.00 more than was 
paid last year. Some canners entered 
the field with bonuses and special deals, 
offering $7.50 more than the figure to be 
set by the California Canning Peach As- 
sociation. By selecting orchards famous 
for fine fruit they may have an edge in 
quality. The carryover from last year 
is so small that the new pack becoming 
available late in August will come on a 
market virtually bare. 


TOMATOES — While fresh tomatoes 
are in the market, food analysts note 
that the demand for the canned product 
is keeping up almost without change. 
Stocks of no items in the list are in over- 
supply for this time of the year and 
prices are firmly maintained. Sales of 
fancy are reported at $1.70 for No. 303, 
$2.00 for No. 2, $2.50 for No. 2% and 
$9.75 for No. 10. Tomato juice is moving 
well at $1.15 for No. 2, $2.50 for 46-oz. 
and $4.75 for No. 10. This year’s tomato 
acreage is up from last year, with quite 
a block of this not as yet under contract. 


COCKTAIL—While the supply.of fruit 
cocktail in the hands of canners the first 
of the month was slightly larger than a 
year earlier prices are very firm and 
there are indications of an advance at an 
early date. With fruit costs up, along 
with wages in some lines, it is suggested 
that prices on new pack will likely be 
higher and that an increase on spot 
stocks may help make this less notice- 
able. Recent sales of fancy fruit cocktail 
are reported at $2.25 for ‘No.'303, $3.50 
for No. 2%s and $12.75 for No. 10s. 


SALMON—Wage scales at a new high 
are reported from Alaskan fishing and 
canning centers, with the season to get 
under way on Bristol Bay on June 25th. 
Last year’s pack of salmon, and hold- 
over stocks have been quite closely 
cleaned out, with very little in first 
hands. 


TUNA—A rather better movement of 
canned tuna is noted, with the recent 
promotional event credited for much of 
this. Prices have firmed somewhat but 
lists still do not reflect the market ac- 
curately. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.30 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.16 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, Srrinciess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., § 02. ...... -90-.95 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.8714 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303......1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303......2.30 
No. 10 13.50-13.75 
3 sv., No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......1.40-1.55 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Gk, BIO. BOB. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 8 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 1.35-1.40 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.9714 
No. 10 10.75 
Ozarks, Std. Cut, Gr. 303’s..1.00-1.05 
Texas, Std. Cut, No. 308.............. 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.00-2.30 
Sm. Gr., No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.00 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 308...........000 1.60 
No. 10 .. 9.50 
TRI-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 
’ Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.35 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 308............ 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
No. 10 5.00 


N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s..1. mut-* 10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 


Texas, ae No. 
No. 1 5.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
MARYLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 
No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Bex. Na. BOB 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 6.50 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 308......1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 303......1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Bx. Ble. BOB. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K, Gold., No. 303..1.20-1.25 
1.22% 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
1.05-1.10 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.20-1.321%4 
No. 7.7528.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303..... 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 072..... .85-.90 
1.25-1.32% 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
PEAS (New Pack) 
Maryland Alaskas 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. $08........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00 


Maryland Sweets 


Fey., Ung., No. 1.50-1.55 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303...........0000 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ung., No. 308...........0. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
(nom.) 1.40 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey.. No. 303.... .92%4-.95 
No. 2 1.00-1.07% 
No. 2% 1.25-1.80 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
21's 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
Calif., Fey., 8 -8214-.92% 
1.1214-1.25 
No. 2% 1.55-1.80 
No. 10 4.60-5.50 
TOMATOES 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
20: BAD 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(nom.) 8.50-8.75 
New York, Fey., Wh., 
No. 2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.15-2.35 
Tx. NO, 1.55-1.60 
~ (nom.) 9.00 
Standard Nominal 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 2% 2.15-2.25 
1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 — 
Ind., Fey. Nom. 
Ex. Std, 14 02. (MOM,) 1.70 
No. 10 (nom.) 11.00-12.00 
Nom 
TOMATO VASTE (Per Case! 
Nom. 


No. 10 (per doz.)... i 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2.........0000 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 

Nom 

Md., Fey., 1.045 No. 1........ -90-.95 

FRUITS 


APVLE SAUCE 


East, Fey., No. 
No. 10 6.85 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 9.50 
N.Y. Apples, fcy., sl., No. 10....10.25 
Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 o02z.....2.70 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., 8 08. 
No. 303 : 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
11.00-11.50 
No. 10 9.85-10.10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303....withdrawn 
withdrawn 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 oz.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 308 2.90 
No. 2% 504,75 
No. 10 16.60 
Std., No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 
2.70 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.20-2.25 
3.45-3.52%4 
12.75-13.00 
Choice, No, 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.4214 
No. 10 12.25 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
No. 2% 2.90-3.00 
10.40-10.60 
1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.60-9.85 
No. 2% (nom.) 2.50 
No, 10 8.75-9.00 


Elberta, Fey., No. 
Choice, No. 2% 3.00 

PEARS 

Calif., Fey., No. 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.85-38.90 
No. 10 13.50 

No. 2% 3.50 
12.25-12.65 

Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.10-3.15 
11.75-12.00 

N. W. Bartletts, No. 2%, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
No. 10, Fey. 13.50 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.45 

Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2...........0 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 

PRUNE PLUMS 

N.W., Choice, No. 2.......... 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 7.00 

1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.76 

JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fla., No. 2 1.00-1.05 
4.45 

GRAPEFRUIT 

46 oz. 1.65-1.75 
3.40-3.50 

ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 .. Lani 
No. 10 00 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.121% 
No. 10 4.40 

TOMATO 

46 oz. 2.50-2.60 

N. & Pa., NO. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 

2.40-2.50 
No. 10 4.50 

46 072. 2.50 
No. 10 1.75 

FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 28.00-2!' 90 
14's 16.00-1 00 

P.S. Sockeye, No. IT ...... 27.00-25 .00 
16.50-1".50 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-2'.00 
(nom.) 15.00-1».00 

Chr, 1° 00 
Y's 9.50-1'.00 

SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil 5,50 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 
TUNA—Par Case 


Iey., White Meat, 1/,’s...... 12.50-1 1.26 
Fey., Light Meat, 4’s......11.00-11.50 
10.50-11.00 
Chunks 9.75-10.25 


Grated 7.50-8.00 


‘ 
- 
-.6.00 
Ungraded, No. 303............1.15-1.20 


: WANTED and FOR SALE 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Boilers available for prompt shipment; 
also one Rotary Drum Dryer suitable for drying canning house 
waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: 
CHesapeake 3-6506. 


FOR SALE—New-Used Canning and Frozen Food Processing 
Machinery. Advise your requirements. Send list machinery you 
have to sell. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—(3) 50 gal. St. St. Jacketed Tilt Kettles; (6) 80 
gal. Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles with Scraper Agitators; 
(30) Stainless Steel Tanks from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; (8) 
Copper Tanks 1723 gal. to 2800 gal. sizes, from closed distillery; 
(20) Welded Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut Lining 
from closed breweries; Fitzpatrick Stainless Steel Comminuting 
Machines, Models D, D6 & F. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 
6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Steel Frame Viners, Engine, Cleaner, etc.; 1-13’, 
1-8’ Huntley Blancher; 1 C & D Case Printer; 1 FMC Continu- 
ous Peeler; Burt Casers, 1 No. 10, 1-46 oz., 1 No. 2. Alard Indus- 
tries, Inc., Box 367, Williamson, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Reconditioned Standard-Knapp Model F Packer. 
Immediate delivery and a real bargain, with Elevators, Motor, 
ete. Adv. 55181, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Link Belt Tomato Peeling Merry-Go-Round; 
Haynie Scalder; Niagara Washer; Soak Tank Washer; Ayars 
No. 10 Tomato Filler; Three-Way Exhaust Box; Robins Reel 
Spinach Washer; Wolfinger Beet Quartering Machine; Three 
Sieve Hydro Pea Grader; Kyler Boxer; Kyler Labeler; FMC 
Shaker Washer; Retorts. W. T. Howeth, P. O. Box 333, Nar- 
berth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Russell Continuous Cooker and motorized Boxer 
for #1 cans, $2,900.00 for both; terms to responsible buyer. Also 
have new 21” Blow-Off Valve for Boiler $30.00; 42” Juice or 
Candy Thermometer $30.00; American-Marsh Boiler Feed Pump 
1%” inlet 14” outlet driven by 1 HP 3 ph. Motor $70.00; 96,000 
new #2 size 3-B Brand Tomato Labels 50 cents per M. Address 
inquiries to: Don Hope, P. O. Box 185, Cicero, Ind. Phone: 149. 


YOUR EQUIPMENT DOLLAR buys more right now! Let 
FMC quote you from the biggest stock in the Food Equipment 
Industry, What do you need? Free engineering suggestions 
offered! A square city block, filled with choice equipment. Park 
right on our premises. Fred R. Firstenberg, Pres., First 
Machinery Corp., 209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Canner wants two Bean Snippers; Bean Cutter; 
Several Perforated Cooking Crates; Sewage Screen Separator; 
one Viner. All machinery must be priced reasonably and in first 
class condition. Advise where located, age and model. Adv. 
55170, The Canning Trade. 


LIQUIDATING TENNESSEE BREWERY, Memphis, Tenn. 
Complete Brewery, including Davenport Rotary Steam Tube 
Dryer, installed new 1950; 58 Cypress Tanks from 4185 - 6200 
gal. each; 75 Oak Tanks from 4960 - 6975 gal. each, 3” staves; 
Klein #8 Stainless Steel Diatomaceous Earth Filter and Feeder; 
Elliott 200 KW Steam Turbine Generator, installed new 1946; 
Deming Centrifugal Pump installed new January 1949; Corliss 
100 HP Steam Engine and 40 KW-DC Generator; Moyno Stain- 
less Steel Yeast Pump: 3 - 90 gal. each Stainless Yeast Tanks 
wit! Stainless Coils and Covers; 1 Pfaudler 90 gal. Yeast Tank; 
6 - (2,000 gal. each, one-piece A. O. Smith Glass-lined Tanks, 
inst lled new 1948; 2 Barry-Wehmiller Vortex Heat Exchangers 
inst |led new 1948; 4 Ermold 8-wide Automatic Labelers; 2 
Sta’ lard-Knapp 6-lane Automatic Case Packers, and 2 Stand- 
ard- “napp Gluers and Compression Units; 500 ft. used Alvey 
Gra ty and Belt-Driven Case Conveyor; Automatic Lift Trucks, 
Pali s, Copper Tubing, Ammonia Pipe, Fittings, Laboratory 
Equ ment, Office Equipment, everything for a complete 150,000 
barr. brewery. Must be sacrificed and sold immediately. Con- 
tact: Tennessee Brewery, 11 W. Butler Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Tele: 1one: 5-1451, 

FC . SALE—Tomato Juice Line, capacity 9 tons of tomatoes 
per } ur; Robins No. 2 Washer & Soak Tank; Farquhar Sort- 
ing 4’) and Trimming (37’) Tables; C-R Tomato Chopper, 
Mode CB-6, with 15 HP Motor; FMC Juice Extractor Model 75; 
FMC “our Unit Pasteurizer with Taylor Controls; Ayars 24- 
pocke Filler (Juice) for 2’s & 303 cans; Am. Machine Co, 82’ 
Spin: » Cooler. Full line or each item for sale. W. B. Osgood, 
4100 . oland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: CHesapeake 3-6506. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


June 27, 1955 


WANTED—1-10 pocket M & S Sauce Filler. Allard Indus- 
tries, Inc., Williamson, N. Y. 


WANTED—Used Filler for Tomato Puree, No. 10 cans, re- 
gardless of age or condition. Columbia Food Products Corp., 
Columbus, N. J. 


WANTED—Five ton and 2% ton Standard Steel Fish Presses. 
Adv. 55189, The Canning Trade. 


FOR LONG LIFE - USE THE BEST 


Plastex or Cellu-San Treated 
Prices Upon Request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, RENT, OR LEASE—Large Tomato Canning 
Plant in Central Indiana; selling due to illness. Well equipped. 
For further information write: Adv. 5501, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery in Southern Maryland. Capac- 
ity 1,500 to 2,000 cases per day. Modern equipment, complete 
for canning 24/2 or 24/303 Tomatoes, installed new and used 
one season. Approximately 200 acres contracted for 1955 sea- 
son @ 40c per % basket, delivered cannery. Reason for selling: 
Retirement of partner. Inspection by appointment after June 
20, 1955, or write: Adv. 55175, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Custom Cannery, So. W. Washington. Estab. 
1937. Choice loc. in impt. city. 2 acres land w/lg. bldg. & home 
incl. 6 mo, net: over $4,000. Priced to sell. Dept. #21948. Free 
Bulletin on above business. Chas. Ford & Assoc., 6425 Holly- 
wood Bl., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


WANTED—FACTORY 


WANTED—To purchase Tomato Cannery in Middle West or 
East. Prefer company with operating loss carry-over. Submit 
details of capacity, type of equipment and price. Adv. 55173, 
The Canning Trade. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


WRITE FOR PRICES on Schroer’s Better Plants. Leading 
varieties of cabbage, onion, tomato, pepper, eggplant, sweet 
potatoes. We guarantee good plants and prompt service. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGINEERING SERVICE—Realize the full efficiency of your 
plant operation. Plant layout, Preventative Maintenance, Equip- 
ment Recommendations, Machinery Design, Quality Control 
Analysis. Efficiency through engineering. Connie Staffa, Food 
Processors Engineering Service, Manor Road, Glen Arm, Md. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AIll types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


AT YOUR SERVICE—We buy job lots, distressed and salv- 
age canned foods of all sizes. Adv. 55174, The Canning Trade. 


THE BOUK YOU NEED !! 
“Al Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


TEXAS TALK—1955 


Have you heard the story of the middle-aged Texan 
who went to the psychiatrist? ‘‘Doc,” he began, “I 
shore need yore help. I’m ina bad way. I been a Texan 
all my life, and suddenly I just don’t give a damn!” 


A Texan who was visiting in California had been 
boasting about the healthful qualities of the Texas 
climate and as proof mentioned that his father, who 
was 75, still rode horseback. One of his listeners 
allowed that that was pretty good, but that it couldn’t 
come up to a neighboring Californian the same age 
who had spent ten hours every day the past week plow- 
ing—except Saturday afternoon, when he had to knock 
off to go to his father’s wedding. 

“How old is his father?” asked the Texan. 

“Ninety-nine.” 

“What did he want to get married for at that age?” 

“Want to? He had to!” 


A girl from Texas was being prepared for a trip to 
New York by her mother. Together they had shopped 
and bought clothes for every possible contingency. 
New luggage was procured and finally the girl was 
ready to leave for the station. As she was about to kiss 
her mother farewell, the mother said: 

“Now, dear, don’t you mention to the folks in New 
York that you’re from Texas. That would be like talk- 
ing about money in front of poor people. We mustn't 
parade our advantages.” 


The 
EASTERN BOX CO. 


Manufacturers of 


QUALITY 
Corrugated and Solid Fibre 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Domestic — Export — Weather proof 


Phone: 
CUrtis 7-0270 


Wagner's Point 
BALTIMORE 26, MI. 
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